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AN ENQVIRY INTO THE 
CONDVCT OF A LATE 
RIGHT HONOVRABLE 
COMMONER. 


IN the tide of almoſt every great 
man's life, there is commonly one pe- 
riod, which is not only more re- 
markable than the reſt, but conveys 
with it ſtrong characteriſtic marks of 
the complexion of him to whom it be- 
longs. Thus the great Ba con, when 
he ſaw the only road to preferment 
was thro' BuckINGHAM, attached 
himſelf to that Favourite, and under- 
took to ſecond the views of the 
crown, We read of his exceſſive pli- 
ancy in tranſactions wholly below his 
rank and character; particularly ſeve- 
ral attempts to corrupt and bias the 
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judges, in cauſes which the King or 
his miniſter had much at heart. Aya- 
*« rice,” ſays Mr. Juſtice Fos TER, (who 
in his diſcourſe on high treaſon has re- 
corded theſe inſtances of his baſeneſs) 


« I think was not his ruling paſſion. 
« But whenever a falfe ambition, ever 
E reſtleſs and craving, over-heated in 
« the purſuit of the honours which 
s the crown alone can confer, hap- 
* peneth to ſtimulate an heart other- 
« wiſe formed for great and noble 


* purſuits, it hath frequently betray- 
« ed it into meaſures full as mean as 


& avarice itſelf could have ſuggeſted to 
« the wretched animals; who live and 
« die under her dominion. For theſe 
* paſſions, however they may ſeem to 
ve be at variance, have ordinarily pro- 
£ duced the ſame effects. Both de- 
e grade the man; both contract his 

| © views 
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te views into the little point of ſelf- in- 
« tereſt, and equally ſteel the heart 
« againſt the rebukes of conſcience, 
« or the {enſe of true honour.” Who- 
ever is at the pains of reading BA- 
coN's life, will find, that from the 
moment of his attaching himſelf to 
VILLIERS, duke of BucCKINGHAM, his 
character takes a new turn. We ſee 
no more of the firm friend, nor 
honeſt man; both are ſunk in the 
ſcandalous Inſtrument of a Favourite, 
without honour, and of a court, without 
veracity: AndVILLIERs, and he, were 
afterwards impeached by the Com- 


mons. The King indeed endeavoured 
to ſave VILLIERS; but Bacon was ſa- 


crificed. It is true, he had been made a 
lord; but he was ſequeſtered from par- 


liament: and the pangs of his conſci- 
B 2 ence 
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judges, in cauſes which the King or 
his miniſter had much at heart. Aya- 
*« rice,” ſays Mr. Juſtice Fos ER, (who 
in his diſcourſe on high treaſon has re- 
corded theſe inſtances of his baſeneſs) 


« I think was not his ruling paſſion. 
« But whenever a falfe ambition, ever 
reſtleſs and craving, over-heated in 
« the purſuit of the honours which 
* the crown alone can confer, hap- 
„ peneth to ſtimulate an heart other- 
« wiſe formed for great and noble 
* purſuits, it hath frequently betray- 
« ed it into meaſures full as mean as 
& avarice itſelf could have ſuggeſted to 
« the wretched animals; who live and 
« die under her dominion. For theſe 
* paſſions, however they may ſeem to 
« be at variance, have ordinarily pro- 
& duced the ſame effects. Both de- 
e grade the man; both contract his 

te views 
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te views into the little point of ſelf - in- 
« tereſt, and equally ſteel the heart 
* againſt the rebukes of conſcience, 
«« or the ſenſe of true honour.” Who- 
ever is at the pains of reading BA- 
coN's life, will find, that from the 
moment of his attaching himſelf to 
VILIIE RS, dukeof BucCKINGH AM, his 
character takes a new turn. We ſee 
no more of the firm friend, nor 
honeſt man ; both are ſunk in the 
ſcandalous Inſtrument of a Favourite, 
without honour, and of a court, without 
veracity: And VILLIERs, and he, were 
afterwards impeached by the Com- 


mons. The King indeed endeayoured 
to fave VILLIERS ; but Bacon was ſa- 


crificed. It is true, he had been made a 
lord; but he was ſequeſtered from par- 


liament: and the pangs of his conſci- 
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enee were evidenced by every paſſage 
of his future life. 
Within our own times, who had 
a more exalted character, or whoſe 
popularity was higher, than Mr. WII- 
Liam PULTENEY's? He was the 
Great Commoner of his time: the ter- 
ror of corruption, the ſupport of vir- 
tue, the firm, difintereſted patriot. But 
when he, treacherouſly, deſerted his 
friends, meanly capitulated with the 
court, bargained ſtill more abjectly to 
ſcreen the Favourite, and accepted of 
a peerage, his popularity forſook him 
in an inſtant ; the united public look- 
ed upon him as a traitor, and were 
unanimous in condemning, deteſting, 
and execrating him. His quondam 
friends abhorred him, and his enemies 
deſpiſed him. That one tranſaction 
hath branded his name with eternal 
infamy. 
E Other 


11 

Other inſtances of the like nature 
are not wanting; but theſe are enough 
to eſtabliſh this great truth, that men 
who are innately bad, notwithſtanding 
the force of a long habit of hypocriſy, 
will, one time or other, wear their na- 
tural complexion. 

This has been. remarkably verified 
in the conduct of a LATE Right 
Honourable CoMMoNER, juſt called 
to another houſe. He has long dwelt 
as high in the public eſteem as 
Mr. PuLTENEY once did, has been 
conſidered to have talents ſuperior to 
Bacon, and ſuppoſed to have more 
integrity than either. The people have 
adored him to a greater degree, than 
perhaps any other man ever experien- 
ced; and upon repeated and poſitive aſ- 
ſurances of his diſintereſtedneſs, they 
have been led to repoſe in him the 
* moſt 


(1) 

moſt unlimited confidence. How- 
ever, there have not been wanting 
many who have ſuſpected the veracity 
of thoſe aſſurances ; and, whoſe pene- 
tration being guided by a true know- 
ledge of ſome parts of his conduct, 
have frequently aſſerted, he would 
one day or other prove an Impoſtor. 

A ſketch of ſome parts of his former 
conduct will not be amiſs in this place, 
as it will remind the public, what 
hair-breadth eſcapes he has had of 
lofing his popularity, and will in ſome 
meaſure be found to lead to the cauſes 
of his laſt great manœuvre.; the grand 
criterion by which the public opinion 
of his boaſted fidelity and patriotiſm, 
will be for ever fixed upon the ſolid 
foundation of indiſputable Truth. 

. None was more forward or more 
violent, in declaiming with virulence 
againſt 


(11) 
againſt Sir RoBERTW ALPOLE, By this 
he firſt became popular; and the 
Dutcheſs of Marz BOROUGO left him 
ten thouſand pounds, with the inten- 
tion of preſerving him unplaced and un- 
penſioned. Next he condemned the 
PELHA Ms, and their adminiſtration, to 
the ſhades of Erebus, as the moſt per- 
nicious men ever known, and the 
moſt deſtructive meaſures ever adopted. 
They knew his price, and he entered 
into a compromiſe with the Duke of 
NxweAsr TE, who made him a Vice- 
Treaſurer of IxxLAxp, withthe preſent 
LordCnor MonDELEY.Hethen poured 
the moſt laviſh encomiums upon them, 
and deified Sir RoBeR TWALPOLE.For 
the truth of theſe facts, I appeal to the 


great number of perſons now alive who 


are well acquainted with them ; and 
to ſome, who have copies of a few of 


the 


(12) 
the moſt remarkable paſſages in his 
ſtrange, inconſiſtent, and contradictory 
ſpeeches. By this conduct his popu- 
Jarity was well nigh being ruined, but 
his friends and relations were indefa- 
tigable in ſupporting his character; and 
he himſelf neglected neither pains nor 
opportunity of acquiring an intereſt at 
St. James's, by paying court to a Female 
Favourite, who at that time held the 
keys of promotion. And by an intereſt 
as ſcandalous, as his conduct was obſe- 
quious, he obtained the poſt of Pay- 
maſter, For a little time he was quiet ; 
but his ever reſtleſs ambition ſoon 
broke out, and he aimed at the ſole 
guidance of the State, which he ſeemed 
reſolved to take by ſtorm. He thun- 
dered againſt Hanover, the very 
name of which he was for expunging 


out of the dictionary; it was called a 
mill- 


(13) 

mill-ſtone hung about the neck of 
Great-Britain, and ſtiled the bane of 
this country, from the expence which 
it coſt us; and the moſt ſolemn de- 
clarations were made, that not a ſhil- 
ling nor a man ſhould go to Germa- 
ny. The popular gale wafts him 
into power: and though not to that 
degree of eminence in ſtation, which 
conſtitutionally gives the lead in pub- 
lic buſineſs, yet he uſurped an abſo- 
lute dominion over the whole court. 
It is his nature to bear no contraul, 
therefore the King was taken captive 
in his cloſet, and made priſoner up- 
on his throne, But, as it were to a- 
tone for this conduct, and to give the 
public another proof, that not theirs, 
but his own intereſt, was the object 
he had in view; though abſolute mi- 
niſter, and of courſe at full liberty to 

C carry 
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carry on the war upon whatever ſyſ- 
tem he pleaſed, and a neutrality 
ſecured for Hanover; he entered 
into all the predelictions of his Sove- 
reigh, broke the neutrality in Ger- 
many, and notwithſtanding his many 
furious and energetic declarations a- 
gainſt the continent, the very ſounds 
of which were tingling in our ears, he 
plunged us deeper into the German 
war than any of his predeceſſors; ſent 
over more men and more money than 
any other miniſter ever dared; and at 
an expence of above eighty millions, 
conquered America in Germany. 

And 


* It is only curious, from obſervation of his 
natural inconſiſtency, to mention, that when 
the late lord Anſon was attacked in the Houſe 
of Commons upon the loſs of Minorca, the 
Late Commoner (knowing that the late Lord 
Hardwicke was then the Court Fayourite) ſtood 
up to vindicate his Lordſhip, and ſaid, “ that 
ce he 


(as) 

And to ſupport this enormous load 
of expence, it was at his. expreſs in- 
junction, that the laſt heavy additional 
duty was laid upon beer, even in op- 
poſition to the Duke of NEWS AsTLE 
and the late Mr. Lx OOE, who would 
otherwiſe have laid a tax upon the lux- 
uries of life, in order to ſpare the in- 
duſtrious, and put the burden upon the 
rich and idle. As this tax falls almoſt ex- 
cluſively upon the moſtuſefuland labori- 
ous part of the nation, it may with 
ſtrict juſtice be ſtiled a grievous and 
an oppreſſive tax, by which the price 
of one article of conſumption was ad- 
vanced a Seventh— A tax cruelly 

C 2 15 wrung 


c he was e his- Lordſhip had erred 
& through want of intelle&, and not through 
% -defign.” After this extraordinary declara- 
tion, he reſtored his Lordſhip to that very 
poſt, for which he had pronounced him unqua- 
liked through deficiency of underſtanding. 


) 
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wrung from the briny ſweat of induſ- 
try, and which ſeems to have been 
founded on no other principle, than 
that in order to render the people de- 
pendent, we ſhould begin by making 
them poor. 

Ever wiſhing to attain and preſerve 
power by any facrifice or any means, 
and finding ſoon after the acceſſion 
of his preſent Majeſty, that the Earl 
1 of BuTE was in poſſeſſion of the r— 
4 ear, he was the firſt and principal in- 
. ſtrument of that noble Lord's intro- 

duction to power; particularly to 
the poſt of Secretary of State and co- 
adjutor to himſelf; which ſhews, as 
clearly as any thing can, his early and 
cloſe connection with the Favourite. 


And upon what principle could this 
be done, but the hope of thereby lay- 


Ing 


(17) 
ing the foundation of ſecurity to him- 
ſelf ? = 
When the Favourite had gained the 
aſcendancy, and had 'formed defigns 
incompatible with the honour of the 
crown and the intereſt of the king- 
dom ; when he had drawn the ſub- 
ſtance and the ſhadow likewiſe of 
ſtrength from the Great Commoner, 
and defeated him alſo in his mighty 
deſign upon Spain; then, even then, 
notwithſtanding this inſult, and many 
others, ſuch was either his luſt for 
office, or his friendſhip for the Fa- 
vourite, that he would have facrificed 
his haughty overbearing ſpirit to a 
ſufferance of remaining in office, and 
ſubmitted to a controul not only con- 


tradictory of all his former princi- 
ples, but inſamous in the eyes of the 
public, had it not been for the ſpi- 

rited 


( 38 ) 
rited and truly patriotic reſentment of 
his moſt noble friend and relation, 
Earl TzMPLE; who with a magna- 
nimity, almoſt peculiar to himſelf, 
diſdained to wear the chains, or put 
on the livery of ſuch an incompetent 


Stateſman, ſuch a contemptible being ; 
and firſt ſtrongly urged, and at length 
FORCED the CoMMONER into refig- 
nation: which he accompanied with 
his own, in order to give an exam- 
ple of ſpirit and reſiſtance to an U/ur- 
pation, ſo exceedingly dangerous to 
both court and people. 
Notwithſtanding the moſt virulent 
and unjuſtifiable proſcription carried 
on againſt the Late Commoner, and 
his friends, by the influence of the 
Favourite; notwithſtanding the in- 
troduction of men by the ſame power 
| who had long been hateful to him; 


not- 


(19 ) 
notwithſtanding a total alteration of 
meaſures; and notwithſtanding the 
moſt iniquitous ſacrifices made of the 
Honour, and Faith of the Crown, 
and of the Glory and Intereſt of the 
People; yet did he on that day, that 
important day, when the permanency 
of England was under conſideration; 
ſhrink back, and cover his boaſted pa- 
triotiſm in a three hours ſpeech pon 
equilibrium. He was for and againſt 
the preliminaries of peace; he liked 
and he diſliked them; and in a word, 
he was full of nothing but doubts and 
hopes and fears. If he really did not 
approve of them, and in his own heart 
he could not do otherwiſe, why did 
he not declare his ſentiments boldly 
like a true patriot. ? The reaſon is, he 
knew the peace to be the favourite 
meaſure of the Minion, and he was a- 


5 fraid 
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fraid of doing him too much miſchief 
on that occaſion; apprehending that a 
ſpirited and nervous oppoſition on that 
queſtion, might lay the foundation of 
an irreparable breach; might deſtroy 
for ever his purpoſe, which was alrea- 
dy formed, of obtaining a reconcilia- 
tion with the Earl of Bur R. * 


And 


It is more than probable, he knew his 
channel of conveyance to Mr. Pitt ; and that 
2 communication had, for ſome time, been 
opened between them, elſe what reaſon can be 
given for Mr. Beckford's conduct, who was 
Lord Mayor of London at the time of mak- 
ing the peace, in not calling a Court of Com- 
mon Council, to prepare and preſent petitions 
to Parliament againſt the Preliminary Articles ? 
This behaviour would have been ſpirited, and 
worthy the metropolis of England, which fo 
zealouſly condemned thoſe articles, and the 
treaty itſelf. If that ſtep had been taken, it is 
not very probable the vote of approbation 
would have been ſo much to the Favourite's 


Honour.” Hiftory of Minority, pag. 215. 


(21) 

And ſo firmly perſuaded was the 
Favourite of the Great Commoner's 
wiſhes to accompliſh ſuch an union, 
that he ſoon afterwards employed Sir 
HARRY ERSKINE to open a negocia- 
ation for that purpoſe. There are not 
wanting thoſe who know of Sir 
Harry's going from place to place, 
and from man to man, in ſearch of a 
channel to convey the Favourite's de- 
ſigns, in a proper manner (as it was 
phraſed) to Mr. BxcxrorD, who was 
Mr. PrTT's great and confidential 
friend, As ſoon as the plan was 
known, it was accepted; and Lord 
Bur E went in diſguiſe im the middle 
of the night, in Auguſt 1763, to Mr. 
PiTT's own houſe in Jermyn-ftreet. 
It is as certain, that the Great 
Commoner, in his ſubſequent confe- 
rences with a Greater Perſonage, to 


whom the door was opened for him 
D by 
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by the Minion, would have accepted, 
and united with the Favourite, had he 
not been prevented by the ſtrong ef- 
forts of his friends. 

As a proof how much the miſcar- 
riage of this negociation, and of courſe 
this intended connection with the Fa- 
vourite, was againft the Commoner's 
wiſhes, let us only recollect the ex- 
traordinary language oſ his friends up- 
on that occaſion; I mean of thoſe few 
who were excluſively attached to him. 
« Tt were fooliſh, ſaid one of them, 
« if awomaniſh idea conſiſtency, that 
e is, of acting always with the ſame 
* man, ſhould influence Mr. PI r to 
« go wrong. The great and noble 
& conſiſtency of a patriot is ſteadily 
* fine bombaſt !] to purſue his coun- 
* try's good, and whether in the 
* changes of time a NEWCASTLE, 
« a GERMAN WIORE, or a lord 

| * BUTE, 
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ce BuTE, may be the inſtrument, it 
“ matters little to his country.” Here 
is a clear ayowal of the wiſh to come 
into office with ſuch a connexion : 
And I appeal to the members of the 
lower houſe, for what he himſelf has 
ſaid there upon the ſubject of a con- 
nection with the Favourite. Did he 
ever ſay that he had any objections 
to it? On the contrary, has he not re- 
peatedly declared, that he had none? 
and that the F avourite might, if he 
pleaſed, lead him into the cloſet ? 
This is ſpeaking pretty plainly; ſo - 
plainly thatit needsnocomment. There 
is one circumſtance more ; a particu- 
lar friend of his at that tune, ſaid, 
«© That an union between Mr. PiTT 
* and Lord Bur was the only thing 
te that could give us our juſt weight 
and importance abroad, and reſtore 


peace and harmony at home.” And 
D 2 this 
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this friend was known to be a retailer 
af the Late Commoner's ſentiments. 
From theſe particulars, and the man- 
ner in which the negociation was (ct 
on foot, it appears, beyond a doubt, 
that the Great Commoner wiſhed for 
ſuch a junction; and that he was as 
ready to pay court to the reigning Fa- 
vourite, as ever he had been to the 
Counteſs of Y aRMouTH; but was ob- 
ſtructed by the means of his friends. 
Ho did the Great Commoner be- 
have after this? Did he not join the 
Favourite's party in the purſuit of an 
unfortunate exile? Did he not 
previouſly declare in the lobby to one 
of the Surry members, that that un- 
fortunate perſon muſt be ſupported ? 
But a few hours afterwards, was he 
not the firſt who roſe up violently a- 
gainſt him, (with his uſual diſſimula- 
tion and affected piety) at the mention 
- 2M 


( 25 ) 
of a poem, which he had ſeen and read 
before? Did he not with a bitterneſs 
of expreſſion that could be dictated by 
nothing but his zeal in ſoliciting the 
Favourite's eſteem, condemn and tra- 
duce that unhappy man ? .Did he not 
emphatically, call him, The blaſ- 
phemer of his Gop, and the libeller 
« of his King?“ and this before any 
judgment could: be had, although the 
neceſſary proceſs was going forward, 
in the courts below ? It was a cenſure 
and condemnation which the Favou- 
rite had much at heart, and the affiſ- 
tance of the Great Commoner was 
doubtleſs very- acceptable ; and very 
probably, as it was intended, was 
favourably. reported elſewhere, | 

1n the courſe of the ſame ſeaſon, we 
law him fiſt eſpoule, 1 then fly from 
the 


(26) 
the great cauſe of Public Liberty, 


which his noble Relation had been 
indefatigable in bis attempts, and 
had expended immenſe ſums, to bring 
to a determination. It is true, he af- 
fiſted in the firſt debate upon general 
warrants ; but finding that ſome of 
the party were in earneſt in their de- 
ſigns of going further, and had pre- 
pared a motion againſt the ſeizure of 
papers, which was in fact the great 
e 3 and alſo 3 that the 


n eg, Favourite 


* They were afraid of dn any thing 
further, leſt they ſhould thereby ruin the proba- 
bility of their ſuppoſed ſucceſs; Which was 
the reaſan of their not making a ſecond effort, 
upon a motion they had formed againſt the ſeiz- 
ure of papers, which was generally expected. 
That was a point of real importance to the Li- 
berty of the ſubject; and a condemnation of a 
practice ſo horrid and illegal as the ſeizure of 
Papers undoubtedly was, would have given the 


moſt ſenſible pleaſure to every * 
ut 


( 27 
Favourite dreaded the Minority gain- 


ing a victory, leſt the party ſhould be 
afterwards turned againſt him; and 
that the Favourite had therefore ſup- 


ported 


But the real truth is, theſe patriots by halves 
only, when they were in office, were as 
ftrong prerogative men as thoſe whom they 
now oppoſed ; and hoping ſhortly to be in of- 
fice again, they did not chuſe to condemn a 
practice, which many of them held to be both 
juſtifiable and neceſſary. So that this minority 
were not ſuch warm and ſincete friends to Li- 


berty as they pretended: Though they were at 
infinite pains, and ſome expence, to make the 
public believe their profeſſions, from their at- 
tempt to condemn General Warrants. But 
not a ſtep would they take towards either reme- 
dying or condemning the greater grievance, 
relative to papers; not an inch further would 
they go although they were ſure of carrying 
the queſtion. If it be legal to ſeize papers 
(and ſuch filence almoſt implies it) it is a mat- 
ter of indifference to the unfortunate perſon 
whoſe houſe is plundered for them, whether the 
ſearch and ſeizure are made under the authority 


of a general or a particular warrant ; if a gene- 
ral 


= 
| 

| 

| 

- 
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ported the adminiſtration with all 
his might upon this occaſion ; the 
Great Patriot ſcandalouſly withdrew 
from the cauſe and the Party; there- 
by 


ral warrant will not do, a particular one may 
ſoon be had: a Secretary of State can never be 
many minutes in finding a Juſtice of Peace to 
iſſue a warrant for him. The queſtion is, Is 
fuch a practice legal? The Minority would 
not ſay, No. Many of them are ſuppoſed to 
approve of it, in certain caſes; as in high trea- 
fon, &c. but they would neither tell the public 
what theſe caſes were, nor under what reſtric- 
tions the practice ought to be put. They 
hung out a ſpecious, but deceitful, appear- 
ance of Liberty, a kind of @ will with a whiſþ, 
and intreated the public to follow it —The 
evaſion of the Habeas Corpus, and the cloſe 
impriſonment, were wholly indefenſible, and 
would have afforded them moſt excellent queſ- 
tions. Thoſe tranſactions were clearly againſt 
law, and therefore ought to have been cenſured. 
Perhaps with reſpect to the warrant, the right and 


| beſt way of proceeding would have been to have 


moved a complaint againſt the Secretary himſelf;at 
leaſt 


(29) 
by preventing any point being then 
gained towards that ſecurity-of Public 
Liberty, which the whole kingdom ſo 
ardently wiſhed for, and expected. 

A ſhort time afterwards, when an 
impeachment of the Favourite was 
privately rumoured among a few 


only; and it was ſaid, that there was 
ſtrong evidence ready to be given, 
particularly with regard to the peace 
when a certain baronet, and others, 
who tcok ſome pains in order to 
come at this evidence, and the con- 
ditions upon which it might have been 
obtained were trifling, (not pecuniary) 
and who thought it neceſſary, that the 
Great Commoner ſhould be conſulted 


E upon 
leaſt it would have been the moſt conſtitutional, 
and moſt becoming the dignity of Parliament, 
But the Minority did not aim at doing juſtice to 
the laws of their country. The bent of their 
deſires was to get into office.” Minority. p. 283. 


11 W „„ 


(30) 


upon a ſubject of ſuch importance, 


eſpecially too as he was looked upon 
to be the fitteſt perſon to lead, or prin- 
cipally ſupport ſuch a proceedure ; 
and when, in conſequence of that 
idea, he was applied to by one of his 
own friends, and in ſome meaſure a 
diſtant relation, he checked the whole 
in the bud, by declaring vehemently 
againſt it. 

In the ſucceeding year (1765) the 
Favourite and the adminiſtration be- 
ing at variance, the Great Commoner 
kept aloof. He wiſhed to ſee them 
deſtroyed, from his perſonal animoſity 
to ſome of them ; and he did not 
therefore interrupt the Minion in any 
of his favourite meaſures, neither on 
the queſtion of the Regency, nor any 
other ; but waited for the opportunity, 
or rather the neceſſity, which he 

thought 


(31) 
thought the diſtreſs of the Public ſer- | 
vice, and the impoſſibility of carrying 
on the Public bufineſs, in ſuch a 
ſcene of continual warfare between 
the court and the miniſtry, would in- 
diſpenſibly produce, of calling him to 
the ſtate : not merely as one 4% boſtile 
againſt the Favourite than any other 
perſon, but becauſe there then was, 
and had been for ſome time, a good 
underſtanding between them. A ne- 
gotiation was accordingly opened; 
and it was apparently with a deſign, 
and expectation, of getting certain 
great and favourite conditions compli- 
ed with, that ſuch pains were taken to 
prevail upon a RoyaLr PERSONAGE 
(now no more) to become the nego- 
tiator. But unfortunately for this 
ſcheme, they began with the wrong 


man. His Royar. Hicuness firſt 
E 2 ſent 


632) 

ſent for Lord TEMPLE. That noble 
Lord refuſed the conditions with a 
firmneſs that does honour to his in- 
tegrity. He then knew nothing of 
what Mr. PirT would do. His 
Royar Hicunrss went to Mr, 
PITT; and offered him the ſame 
conditions which had been refuſed by 
the noble Lord. And why the Great 
Commoner did not chuſe to accept of 
them, cannot be accounted for, unleſs 
it was becauſe he thought them too 
hard, and apparently favouring fo 
much of the Butean tyſtem, that he 
was afraid to deſert his noble reiation, 
who obviouſly ſtood upon ſuch a 
public ground ; and beſides, having no 
ſubterfuge to cover the deceit and 
treachery of ſo ſcandalous a connec- 
tion, as that with the Favourite, muſt, 
and would have been conſidered. 


In 


( 33) 


In the ſucceeding negotiation (which 
was but a few weeks after) he was 
again ſaved by his noble relation, who 
a ſecond time declared his refuſal to 
enliſt under the banner of the Fa- 
vourite. Again was the great Com- 
moner foiled ; and he was ſtill afraid 
to break with his noble friend upon 
ſuch a declaration; but it is impoſſible 
to expreſs the chagrin he felt in not 
being able to accompliſh his project, 
which had nothing more in view than 
the very title and place he now enjoys; 
the one to be obtained by the favour, 
and the other to be held under the 
tenure of the Earl of Bur. From 
both of which he was prevented, and 
his character preſerved another year, 
by the ſuperior virtue, firmneſs, and 
true patriotiſm of Earl TEMPLE, 
who repeatedly declared, with an em- 


phaſis 
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ſent for Lord TRMPIE. That noble 
Lord refuſed the conditions with a 
firmneſs that does honour to his in- 
tegrity. He then knew nothing of 
what Mr. Prirr would do. His 
Royar HiGcnxrss went to Mr. 
PITT; and offered him the ſame 
conditions which had been refuſed by 
the noble Lord. And why the Great 
Commoner did not chuſe to accept of 
them, cannot be accounted for, unleſs 
it was becauſe he thought them too 
hard, and apparently ſavouring fo 
much of the Butean fyſtem, that he 
was afraid to deſert his noble relation, 
who obviouſly ſtood upon ſuch a 
public ground ; and beſides, having no 
ſubterfuge to cover the deceit and 
treachery of ſo ſcandalous a connec- 
tion, as that with the Favourite, muſt, 
and would have been conſidered. 

In 


( 33) 


In the ſucceeding negotiation (which 
was but a few weeks after) he was 
again ſaved by his noble relation, who 
a ſecond time declared his refuſal to 
enliſt under the banner of the Fa- 
vourite. Again was the great Com- 
moner foiled ; and he was ſtill afraid 
to break with his noble friend upon 
ſuch a declaration; but it is impoſſible 
to expreſs the chagrin he felt in not 
being able to accompliſh his project, 
which had nothing more in view than 
the very title and place he now enjoys ; 
the one to be obtained by the favour, 
and the other to be held under the 
tenure of the Earl of Bur. From 
both of which he was prevented, and 
his character preſerved another year, 
by the ſuperior virtue, firmneſs, and 
true patriotiſm of Earl TeMPLE, 


who repeatedly declared, with an em- 
phaſis 


634 

phaſis of zeal that ſhews him to 
be the real friend of his country, 
and acting wholly upon public- ſpirited 
principles, that he would never 
ſubmit to a Butal and Ducal admini- 
ſtration. And in return for his ſincere 
friendſhip, and moſt eſſential ſervice, 
the Commoner moſt vehemently en- 
veighed againſt the noble Lord for his 
obſtinacy, as he phraſed it. And he re- 
peatedly ſaid to every gentleman, who 
viſited him in the Welt laſt year, that 
he knew of no reaſons which could 
or ought to have prevented Lord 
TEMPLE's acceptance. A plain and 
convincing proof this, that he himſelf 
had no objections to leaguing with the 
Favourite upon any terms, even tho 
they were, that Lord Nok THUMBER= 
LAND ſhould be Lord Chamberlain, 

Mr. STUarRT Mackenzie (Lord 


BuTe's 


(35) 
BuTE's brother) Privy Seal for Scot- 
land; and that all the Favourite's 
friends ſhould remain; nor to ſeeing 
the whole miniſterial ſyſtem thus con- 


taminated with the power, intereſt, 
and influence of the Favourite. And, 
let his own family (who beſt know) 
declare the rage he was in, and 
the intollerable uneaſineſs of mind 
which were viſible in his ſpeech 
and conduct for a conſiderable 
time afterwards, occaſioned by his 
diſappointment of not going into 
office, with the intention, and ſettled 
condition, of accepting in a few weeks 
after the firſt arrangements had taken 
place, the very Peerage and the office 
of Privy Seal he hath now taken. No- 


thing in fact could equal the vexation 
he ſuttcred by his own timidity, in not 


deſerting 


(636) | 
deſerting his noble friend and relation 
at that time, and for the very purpoſe 
above-mentioned, But to open a 
door for his future advancement, he 
took the advantage of the weakneſs of 
the adminiſtration at the beginning of 
laſt winter, when there was a diverſity 
of opinions amongſt them concerning 
the American Stamp Act, to offer them 
his aſſiſtance; taking for granted, I 
ſhould imagine, that they in return 
would gratify him with whatever place 
and title he deſired, and would be glad 
of obtaining, on any terms, ſuch an 
acceſſion to their party; and when 
the moſt difficult buſineſs had been got 
over, he wanted to change that admi- 
niſtration, part of whom it is known 
he adviſed to accept. Finding, how- 
ever, that he could not accompliſh his 
views that way, owing to the firmneſs 


which 


(37) 
which the cabinet of that adminiſtra- 
tion made to a principle ſo abominable 
and ſelfiſh, he turned againſt them be- 
fore the end of the ſeſſion. 

We come now to this laſt Negotia- 
tion; the grand criterion by which 
the difintereſted honeſt public will 

judge of the Great Commoner's cha- 
racter, aſſiſted in ſome meaſure, as 
they doubtleſs will be, by the ſeveral ir- 
refutable facts already related; many 


of which naturally lead, and tend to 
an explanation of the cauſes of this 


Great, and to the world, unexpected 
event; a Negotiation inſtituted by 
the Favourite, and carried on by the 
noble Lawyer lately removed from 
his own department to another high 
office in the ſtate, and haſtened, too, 
by embracing the firſt opportunity 


to ſcatter the ſeeds of diſcord in the 
F cabinet, 


(38) 
cabinet, and from thence to pro- 
nounce the incapacity and weakneſs 
of the ſuppoſed Miniſters. The error 
laſt year had been in conſulting Lord 
TEMPLE firſt, This year another 
method was taken, Mr. PiTT was 
firſt applied to; and after that gentle- 
man had had a conference firſt with 
the late Lord Chancellor, and then 
with his M. Lord TEMPLE was ſent 
for, who directly after his coming to 
town, waited on his M. at Rich- 
mond. Next day (July 16, 1766) his 
Lordſhip received a very affectionate 
letter from Mr. PIT r, then at North- 
End, Hampſtead, deſiring to ſee his 
Lordſhip there, as his health would 
not permit him to come to town. His 
Lordſhip went, and Mr. PiTT ac- 
quainted him, that His M. had been 
graciouſly pleaſed to ſend for him to 

| form 
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form an adminiſtration; and as he 
thought his Lordſhip “ indiſpenſable, 
he deſired his M. to ſend for him, 
and to put him at the head of the 
Treaſury; and that he himſelf would 
take the poſt of Privy Seal. The 
Commoner then produced a liſt of 
ſeveral perſons, which he ſaid be had 
fixed upon to go in. with his Lord- 
ſhip; and which he added was not to 
be altered. Lord TEMPLE ſaid, that 
he had had the honour of a conference 
with his M. at Richmond the evening 
before, and that he did not under- 
ſtand from what paſſed between them, 
that Mr. PiTT, was to be abſolute 
Maſter, and to form every part of the 
adminiſtration; if he had, he would 
not have gen himſelf the trouble of 
coming to Mr. PiTT upon that ſub- 
jet, being determined to come in 

F 2 upon 


(49) 
upon an equality with Mr. Pirr, in 
caſe he was to occupy the moſt re- 
ſponſible place under the government. 
And as Mr. PiTT had choſen only a 
Side- place, without any reſponſibility 
annexed to it, he ſhould inſiſt upon 
ſome of his friends being in the Ca- 
binet offices with him, and in whom 
he could confide ; which he thought 
Mr. PiTT could have no objection 
to, as he muſt be ſenfible he could 
not come in with honour, unleſs he 
had ſuch nomination ; nor did he de- 
fire, but that Mr. PiTT ſhould have 
his ſhare of the nomination of bis 
friends. And his Lordſhip added, that 
he made a ſacrifice of his brother 
Mr. GezoRGE GRENVIIIE, who 
notwithſtanding his being entirely 
out of place, and excluded from all 


connection with the intended ſyſtem, 
would 


(4) | 
would nevertheleſs, give him [Lord 
TEMPLE] all the aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port in his power: that it was 
his idea to conciliate all parties, 


which was the ground that had 
made Mr. PiTT's former admi- 


niſtration ſo reſpectable and glorious, 
and to form upon the ſolid baſis of 
Union, an able and reſponſible admi- 
niſtration ; to brace the relaxed finews 
of government, retrieve the honour of 
the crown, and purſue the permanent 
intereſt of the public: but that if 
Mr. PiTT inſiſted upon a ſuperior 
dictation, and did not chuſe to join in 
a plan deſigned for the reſtoration of 
that Union, which at no time was ever 
ſo neceſſary, he defired the conference 
might be broke off, and that Mr. Pi rer 
would give himſelf no further trouble 
about him, for that he would not ſub- 
mit to the propoſed conditions. 
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Mr. PiTT, however, inſiſted upon 
continuing the conference ; and aſked, 
who thoſe perſons were whom his 


Lordſhip intended for- ſome of the 
cabinet employments? His Lordſhip 


anſwered, that one in particular, was 


a noble Lord of approved character, 
and known abilities, who had laſt 
year refuſed the very office now offer- 
ed to him [Lord TEMPLE] though 
preſſed to it in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
by the Duke of CUMBERLAND, and 
the Duke of NEwcasTLE ; and who 


being their common friend, he did 


not doubt Mr. PiTT himſelf had in 
contemplation. This worthy and re- 
ſpectable perſon was Lord LyTTEL- 
Ton. At the conclufion of this ſen- 
tence, Mr. Pi TT ſaid, Good God! how 
can you compare him to the Duke of 


GRAFTON, Lord SHELBURNE, and 
Mr. 


( 43) 
Mr. Conway ? Beſides, continued he, 
I have taken the privy ſeal, and he can- 
not have that, Lord TEeMPLe then 
mentioned the poſt of Lord Prefident : 
upon which Mr. PI er faid, that could 
not be, for he had engaged the Preſi- 
dency : but, ſays he, Lord LyTTEL- 
ton may have a penſiun. To which 
Lord TEMPLE immediately anſwered, 


that would never do; nor would he 
ſtain the bud of his adminiſtration 
with an accumulation of penſions. It 
is true, Mr. PiTT vouchſafed to per- 
mit the noble Lord to nominate his 


own board; but at the ſame time in- 
ſiſted, that if two perſons of that 
board, (THoMas TowNSHEND, and 
GEoRGE ONsLow, Efqrs;) were turn- 
ed out, they ſhould have a compen- 
fation, i. e. Penfions, 


Mr. 


( 44 ) 


Mr. PiTT next aſked, what perſon 
his Lordſhip had in his thoughts for 
Secretary of State? His Lordſhip an- 
ſwered, Lord GowER, a man of preat 
abilities, and whom he knew to be 
equal to any Mr. PiTT had named, 
and of much greater alliance ; and in 
whom he meant and hoped to unite 
and conciliate a great and powerful 
party, in order to widen and ſtrengthen 
the bottom of his adminiſtration, and 
to vacate even the idea of oppoſition 
thereby to reſtore unanimity in par- 
lament, and confine every good man's 


attention to the real objects of his 
country's welfare. And his Lordſhip 
added, that he had never imparted 


his deſign to Lord Gower, nor did 


he know whether that noble Lord 
would accept of it “, but mentioned 
it 

* Lord Temple afterwards wrote to Lord 


Gower, to excuſe the mention he had made of 
his name. 


(45) 
it now, only as a comprehenſive mea- 
ſure, to attain the great end he wiſh- 
ed, of reſtoring unanimity by a re- 
conciliation of parties, that the buſi- 
neſs of the nation might go on with- 
out interruption, and become the on- 
ly buſineſs of parliament. But, Mr. 
P1TT rejected this propoſal, evyident- 
ly -bealing as it appeared, by ſaying, 
that he had determined Mr. Conway 
ſhould ſtay in his preſent office, and 
that he had Lord SHELBURNE to pro- 
poſe for the other office, then held by 
the Duke of Ricumond ; fo that 
there remained no room for Lord - 
GowER. This Lord TEMPLE ſaid, 
was coming to his firſt propoſition of 
being ſole and abſolute dictator, to 
which no e ſhould ever in- 
duce him to ſubmit. And therefore 
he inſiſted upon ending the conference; 
G which 


1 

which he did with ſaying, That if he 
had been firſt called upon by the K. 
he ſhould have conſulted Mr. Prrr's 
honour, with regard to the arrange- 
ments of miniſters, and have given 
him an equal ſhare in the nomination ; 
and that he thought himſelf ill- treat- 
ed by Mr. Pi rer, in his not obſerving 
the like conduct. 4 

Had Mr. P1iTT not choſen to refuſe 
a plan of government, ſo obviouſly 
calculated and deſigned for the good 
of the country, and for putting an 
end to thoſe unhappy diviſions which 
have long obſtructed the Public buſi- 
neſs, we ſhould have ſeen an adminiſ- 
tration formed of the moſt able and 
upright men in the kingdom; acting 
upon principles agreeable to the Pub- 
lic wiſhes ; and whoſe natural ſtrength 
and alliances, would have given ſuch 


a ſta- 


(47) 
a ſtability to their power, as would 
have afforded the moſt ſincere ſatiſ- 
faction to the Public ; who are con- 
cerned and grieved at theſe repeated 
changes, made apparently without any 
deſign of reſtoring peace to the king- 
dom, or any deſire of putting the di- 
rection of affairs into capable hands: 
Changes obviouſly patched up, and con- 
fiſting of nothing but a temporary 
ſucceſſion of men, whoſe names were 
almoſt unknown till they appeared 
in the Gazette : Changes made by the 
Favourite, and deſigned to render all 
ſets of men contemptible, that he may 
at length, like Cardinal MAZZARINE, 
publicly reſume his power, and tell 
the people he is the only * man 


in the kingdom. 
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A French Hiſtorian * has given us 
the character of that Favourite French 
miniſter in theſe words; 

His perfon was handſome, his 
manners polite, and his diſcourſe in- 
s finuating. The Qneen-mother was 
* extremely charmed with him, and 
« he became the ſoul of all her coun- 
** cils. He was almoſt impenetrable 
in his deſigns, diſguiſed in his pro- 
* ceedings, artful in his intrigues, and 
* often attained his ends by ſuch 
« ways as would ſeem to carry him 
„ wide of his mark.” And Vor- 
TAIRE ſays, (in his Siecle de Louis 
XIV. for it was during the minority 
of that Prince, that this man flouriſh- 
ed) © That the Queen-mother made 
©« him maſter of France, and her- 


« (elf, He obtained that power over 
« her, 


* Mem, d: T urenne. 


(49) 
« her, which an artful man will ac- 
« quire over a woman born without 
« ftreagth ſufficient to govern, yet 
** with conſtancy enough to perſiſt in 
* her choice.” All the French Hiſ- 
torians (Vide MEzERAY, HENAULT, 
&c.) agree in ſaying, MAzZARINE'S 
government in a little time became ſo 
intolerable, that he was deteſted by 
the whole people, who became actu- 
ated with a factious ſpirit of licentiouſ- 
neſs; the nobles too were diſguſted, 
and putting themſelves at the head of 
different parties, laid the foundation of 
that violent and dangerous civil war 
which broke out ſoon afterwards. 
During this conflict MAZARINE was 
obliged to fly. The parliament im- 
peached him, and ſet a price upon his 
head. But during his exile, he conti- 
nued to govern by other hands, and 


the 


(59) 
the influence which he retained with 
the Queen-mother ; who ſo poſſeſſed 
the young King in his favour, that 
his Majeſty looked upon him as a fa- 
ther. Though the tranquility of the 
kingdom was reſtored by the baniſh- 
ment of the Cardinal, yet the court fo 
managed affairs, that the oppoſition to 
him became ſo enervated, partly by its 
own blunders, but chiefly by the lea- 
ders liſtening to the overtures of the 
Court, which the Cardinal ſecretly con- 
trived to get made to them, that the 
Queen-mother ſoon found ſhe might 
ſafely order the King to recall him. 
His Majeſty embraced him with the 
moſt tender affection; and be publicly 
reſumed his power. Even ORLEANs, 
who had affected to hate him moſt, 
and who thereby had gained the 


eſteem of the people, was baſe enough 
to 


(51) 
to become reconciled to him. The 
nobility ſervilely welcomed him into 
the city, and the parliament, to its 
eternal diſhonour, abjectly ſolicited 
his protection. In the midſt of this 
more than ſcandalous and infamous 
degeneracy, there was one man who 
remained firm againſt him. „This Was 
the Coadjutor of ORLEANS, the great 
ConDE, as VOLTAIRE calls him ; 
who had penetration enough to diſco- 
ver many of his ſecret ſtratagems and 


treacheries, and honeſty enough to reſiſt 
him. But what could oe man do. 
He was deſerted by the party, who 
were ſo infamous and venal as to put 
on the livery of the Court. And even 
the Parliament became ſo obſequious 
and devoted to MAZ ARIN E, that they 
condemned CoN DE, becauſe he was 


MaAzARINE's enemy.“ Thus France 
*« bubbled 


(632) 
* bubbled and laughed at; bent her 
«neck to the deſpotiſm under which 
« ſhe languiſhes to this day; adding, 
one more proof, that the public ha- 
* tred may not be the leſs followed by 
* public enflavement to the perſon 
© hated. Tous les tems ſe reſemblent. 
&« All times are fimilar.” And the pre- 
ſent King of Pruſſia, in his exami- 
nation of Machiave/s Prince, ſays, 
e that MAZ ARIN having ſurmounted 
« all difficulties, deprived the Parlia- 
*« ment of its privileges in ſuch a 
manner, that to this day it is but 
« mere phantom ; which yet ſome- 
« times pretends to be a real body, 
„ but is ſoon made ſenſible of it's 


&« error.“ 
Theſe reflections, and this part of 
the French hiſtory, naturally occur 


to the mind of any thinking man, 
who 
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who is at all acquainted with the 
trauſactions of theſe times. If we 
compare fimilar cauſes with fimilar 
effects, what has not this country to 
fear? Will not every man ſay, it was 
an inexcuſable thing to reject that 
plan of adminiſtration, which carried 
with it the obvious and convincing 
means of bringing nion and Strength to 
Government, and of rendering it for- 
midable enough to combat, and de- 
ſtroy whatever ſchemes might in a 
few months, or perhaps weeks, be 
formed againlt it, by the inconſtancy 
of the man who is ever projecting ſome 
internal miſchief ? 

This is the ſecond opportunity that 
has been weably or treacherouſly loſt, of 
gaining that aſcendancy over the 
fickleneſs of the Favourite, which. is 
become abſolutely neceſſary to eſtabliſh 

H a per- 
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a permanent adminiſtration. What 
paſſed in July, laſt year, is well 
known; and. many who were not 
then, are, I believe, now pretty fully 
convinced of his power. He made 
the adminiſtration at that time, as 
well as turned out their predeceſſors. 
He has turned them out alſo, and now 
put in another ſet. Where are theſe fluc- 
tuations to end? or what can they mean? 

The nation hath long been wiſh- 
ing and calling for Mr. PIT T. Mr. 
PiTT is now come, and what hath he 
done ? I bluſh for my country, whic 
weeps over his hypocriſy. He has 
effected his long meditated junction 
with the Favourite ; has deſerted the 
only place in which be could ſerve his 
country; and, like Enoch, he is ;ranſ- 
lated never more to be heard of, 


He 
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He has facrificed his noble friend 
and relation, and all the ties of affec- 
tion, gratitude, honour, faith, and (if 
he is ſtill ſuſceptible of feeling) his 
domeſtic peace, to his preſent views. 
How different, let him recollect, has 
been the conduct of that noble Lord, 
who, with a firmneſs rarely to be met 
with, and with an integrity that 
ſpoke the zeal of his heart, ſupport- 
ed him upon many points of im- 
portance and difficulty, contrary to 
the opinions of many of his beſt 
friends, and in danger of loſing a 
very conſiderable part of his preſent 
poſſeſſions ; no conſideration of which 
ever induced him to ſwerve one mo- 
ment from thoſe ties of friendſhip, 
and that great public cauſe in which 
he ſtood engaged! — In January laſt, 
the noble Lord could have gone inta 

H 2 admi- 
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adminiſtration, if he would have taken 
it upon the terms that Mr. Pixvr, 
T beg pardon, now Lord Char- 


HAM, has. : 
There have not been wanting 


other opportunities. and repeated ſo- 
licitations, to induce the noble Lord 
to accept; but he never would upon 
terms diſhonourable to himſelf, and 
unſerviceable to his country. And 
yet theſe refuſals have not been dic- 
tated by either a diſlike of office, or 
2 ſpirit of oppoſition to the wiſhes of 
the people, who know his abilities, 
and would rejoice to ſee him at the 
head of affairs; for the buſineſs of 
one would be his delight, and the 
ſervice of the other his pride: but by 
an integrity, that is now, and to lateſt 
ages will be admired, in diſdaining to 
put on the livery of the Favourite, or 

that 
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chat of bis Vice-Roy, the new made 
Peer, which is but his at ſecond hand, 
what has been ſaid was told to a Great 
Perſonage the ſame day that the noble 
Lord ſet out for the country; which 
has been ſuppoſed was nearly to the 
following effect: That the Com- 
moner's terms were of ſuch à nature, 
it was impoſſible the noble Lord could 
accept of them conſiſtently with his 
honour : that his Lordſhip had made 
a ſacrifice of his Brother to the Com- 
moner's reſentment, in order to ac- 
commodate with him; but that gen- 
tleman inſiſted upon bringing in a ſet 
of men, ſome of whom were 
perſonal enemies to his Lordſhip, 
and with whom he had differed 
upon the moſt eſſential points 

of 
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of Government; and would not 
permit him to name one friend 
for the Cabinet, in whom he had 
an entire confidence: and had aſ- 
ſumed a power to himſelf, to which 
his Lordſhip never could ſubmit; 
for if he did, the world would fay, 
with great juſtice, that he went in like 
a child, to go out like a fool. That 
his wiſh was, to retrieve the honour 
of the Nation by an adminiſtration 
formed upon a broad bottom, and 
compoſed of men of the beſt abilities, 
without reſpe& to party, which his 
firſt and principal view was to extin- 
guiſh and annihilate, as much as poſ- 
fible, in order that the whole attention 
of Parliament might be confined to 
the great objects of national concern. 
That he had never been a ſuitor to 
either for himſclf or his 
friends, 
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friends, for any place. of honour or 
emolument; he did not even ſeek the 
preſent offer; yet he was extremely 
willing to ſacrifice his own peace and 
leiſure, to the ſervice of His M. and 
his country, provided he could do it. 
with honour ;, but that, he added, was 
in his own diſpoſal, and he would 
make a compliment of it to no man. 
In the evening (of the ſame day) 
the noble Lord told the noble lawyer 
who had been appointed Negotiator, . 
that the farce was at an end, and the 
maſque was off. His lordſhip need 
not have ſent for him from the coun- 


try, for there was no real wiſh or inten- 
tion to have him in the adminiſtration, 


As no reaſons were given by the 
Commoner for refuſing the healing 
propoſitions of his noble Relation, 
the Public will very naturally, and 

perhaps 
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perhaps very juſtly, ſuppoſe, they 
were inconſiſtent with the bargain he 
had made with the Favourite; might 
prove abortive of his new contiec- 
tion ; or, which is more probable, 
deſtructive of the Favoutite's great 
plan of Goverriment, which is no- 
thing more, than to increaſe the ſpi- 
rit of diviſion, and by perpetually 
playing one party againſt another (hav- 
ing always the 's power in his 
own hands, which is a weight ſuffici- 
ent to throw the balance where he 
pleaſes) he is thus able to ſecure him- 
ſelf, and continue maſter of all. But 
had this plan of Union taken place, the 
ſyſtem of governing by diviſion muſt 
have been at an end; and it would not 
have been prudent in the Favourite to 
adviſe the diſmiſſion of ſuch a miniſ- 
try; or reſort to his old tricks of mak · 

ing 
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ing and unmaking, only to ſhew his 
own. power, and the ſubſerviency.of 
mankind. Such a combination of 
ſtrength would have been ſufficient to 
cruſh him to atoms. - He knew it; 
and he feared it. Therefore by hay- 
ing previouſly gained the Commoner 
to his intereſt, he prevented the ac- 
ceptance of it; and thereby effected 
what he had long wiſhed for, the ſe- 
paration of that gentleman from his 
noble relation. This ſeparation has, 
for a conſiderable time, been the dar- 
ling object of his wiſhes : has em- 
ployed his whole thoughts; and he 
has contrived an hundred ſtratagems, 
and meditated a thouſand ways, to ac- 
complith this great end. Sometimes 
he has endeavoured to tempt one, and 
ſometimes the other, with his offers ; 
always taking them fingly : but the 


I virtue 
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virtue and integrity of the noble Lord 
have always foiled his machinations, 
and, until this period, have likewiſe 
ſaved his relation. But a Title, and a 
Side-Place with a large ſalary, but no 
buſineſs or reſponſibility annexed to it, 
were baits which that gentleman had 
long been gaping after, and which at 
length have caught him. Baits which 
his ambition could not make him more 
eager to ſwallow, than the Thane was 
to offer. Wonder not therefore 


that he has changed ſides and opi- 


* nions; that he has united with him 
* whom he pretended to hate; ſince 
* all fides, and all opinions, which 
promote his views, are equally eligi- 
« ble to him.” But it will be matter 
of wonder indeed, if this new friend- 
ſhip laſts, It is too great a victory to 
the Favourite, too great a triumph to 

the 
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court, not to be followed with a to- 
tal defeat. He will be turned out, as he 
hath been turned in; only to addy if 
poſſible, ſomething more to that pub- 
lic odium and abhorrence of his name 
and character, which have ſo unani- 
mouſly followed. his apoſtacy and 
promotion; his deſertion of his 
friends and his country, and the ac- 


compliſhment of his long ſought 
wretched alliance with the Favou- 


rite ; who now laughs at his folly, 
deſpiſes his vanity, exults over his 
weakneſs, and rejoices in the Public 
execration of ſuch an Hypocrite. In 
a word, it is the perſe&ion of the Fa- 
vourite's ſcheme ; which no reſiſtance, 
no integrity, no virtue of the noble 
Lord conld prevent; met, as it was, 
more than half way, by the luſt of 

I 2 Power, 
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Power, Honours, and employment, the 


ingratitude and perfidy f 
With whom, beſides, is the late 
Commoner in league ? with thoſe very 
men who he hated moſt and deſ- 
piſed: with General Conway, who 
two years ago he refuſed to ſee at 
Hayes, though preſſed to it in the 
ſtrongeſt manner by Lord Ly TTEL- 
TON ; With Lord SHELBURNE, npon 
whom he put a negative laſt year, 
when nominated to the very office he 
now enjoys; with Colonel Barre, 
who called him an heap of contradic- 
tions, Cc. &c. | 
I it is aſked, why had he ſo great 
a Penchant for them now ? The anſwer 
is, becauſe the firſt, in a great meaſure, 
laid the foundation of the ' ſurrender 
of the Honour and Authority of Great 
Britain, and made a tender of both 
at 
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at the feet of the Colonies; the ſecond 
aſſiſted him, n the third follows of 


courſe. _ 

This little corps, ct in 
numbers, and deſpicable in abilities, is 
to be reinforced by the ſubalterns of 
the late miniſtry; by thoſe whoſe ex- 
ceſſive luſt for office, whoſe ingrati- 
tude, meanneſs, and , ſubſerviency, 
would not ſuffer them to follow the 
refignations and diſmiſſions of their pa- 
trons. The moment theſe heard there 
was another recruiting ſerjeant in town; 
they inſtantly deſerted both the officers 
and colours under which they had firſt 
enliſted, and for preſent pay, and good 
quarters, repaired to the drum. head of 
the enemy.——#:deo omnes damnatos 
omneſque ignominid affettos, illac facere. 
Cic, 


To 
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To the Gentlemen our, I beg leave 
to ſay a few Words. You are. now the 
only men from whom the Public hope 
for that ſecurity of their moſt valua- 
ble intereſts which they had long been 
taught to expect from duthers, who 
have now betrayed them. And being 
poſſeſſed of great and real property in 
the kingdom, you are moſt naturally 
and nearly intereſted in the public 
welfare; and may truly be tiled, the 
conftitutional repreſentatives and guar- 
dians of the people, It ſhould be 
therefore, and I make no doubt it is, 
with you, matter of conſideration, whe- 
ther the moſt eſſential points of public 
buſineſs, the reſtoration of union and 
ttanquility to the nation, the honour 
of the crown abroad, and the autho- 
rity of government at home, can be 


properly executed, attained and ſecur- 
ed 
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ed by any but an able, powerful and 
public ſpirited adminiftration ? Whe- 
ther reſcuing your country out of the 
hands of a Faction, formed by an un- 
natural connection between the Deſer - 
ter of the people and the Favourite 
of the Court; and from the deſigus of 
a dangerous conſpiracy againſt the 
public peace; be not objects worthy 
your moſt ſerious attention ; and the 
firſt ſteps, now become indiſpenſible, 
towards forming an adminiſtration a- 
dequate to the difficulties and neceſſi- 
ties of the times? In this great, this 
truly patriotic work, there is no doubt 
but you will have the aſſiſtance and 
ſupport of all good men, all real well- 
wiſhers to their country. Libertas et 
auima noſira in dubio eſt, Sall. 


Such 
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Such is a ſhort and plain enquiry 
into ſome parts of the extraordinary 
conduct of a late Right Honourable 
Commoner. Very few obſervations 
are neceſſary to aſſiſt any reader in 
forming a right judgment upon them ; 
therefore as few as poſſible have been 
introduced. The facts will ſpeak for 
themſelves, and leave that impreſſion 
and conviction behind them, which 
are ever the companions of truth. 
But to thoſe few, thoſe very few, who 
have yet the hardineſs to appear in 
his defence, and becauſe they can ſay 
nothing better, are obliged to ſay only 
this, Let us wait, let us fee his Meaſures ; 
I will make a ſhort remark. The 
Public did wait until they ſaw his 
meaſures; they were ſilent. But 
when the noble Lord, his relation, re- 
turned into the country, they feared 

all 
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all was not well. In a few days his 
meaſures appeared : and they are; a 
junction with the Favourite, to which 
he has ſacrificed his old connections, 
and beſt friends; and the acquiſition 
of a Title, to which, as far as he was 
able, he has ſacrificed the Public. 

I cannot conclude without the 


warmeſt thanks, I think I may fay 
in the name of every Engliſhman, to 
the ſteady diſcerning, and patriotic 
Members of the Common Council of 
the City of London ; who when re- 
peated attempts were made to ſurpriſe 
them into an addreſs, upon an appoint- 
ment of men, and an adoption of 
meaſures, equally obnoxious and inju- 
rious to the nation, refuſed, with a 
firmneſs that does the greateſt honour 
to their public ſpitit; and told the 
perſon applying. That the Commoner 
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wal caught in a ſcotchtrap.”—Tofruſtrate 
the efforts of a DIN GLE VV, may there 
never be wanting the good ſenſe and 
ſpirit of a FREEMAN.— They diſ- 
dained to ſet an example of deceit to 
the Public, and ſpurned, with a laud- 
able indignation, the ſcandalous at- 
tempts upon their underſtandings and 
integrity, to become the inſtruments 
of impoſition upon their fellow ſub- 
jects; to ſerve the baſe, ſelf- intereſted 
purpoſes of a contemptible Faction, 
and cover the moſt abandoned and in- 
famous apoſtacy. 


MOURN, ALBION mourn, the wretched chance 
deplore; 
In CHATHAM buried, WILLIAM PiTT's no more! 


B., thou arch- ſoe to Freedom and her Friends, 
At length thy ſubtile craft has gain'd its ends. | 
Divide and govern is thy maxim ſtill ; 

Lo! Diſcord flies, ſubſervient to thy will, 
Whirling 


Mr. Charles Dingley. 


„ 

Whirling her brand of blue, ſulphureous flame, 
And Pirr and TEMPLE, are no more the ſame. 

O Prrr, thou Prince of Patriots ! on ! how 

chang'd ! 

Now with a STUART, by a STUART, rang'd; - 
'Scap'd from the wiles of a quinquennial ſnare, 
But caught at laſt, altho* the hook was bare; 


Bur hands thee in, MACKENZIE at thy fide, 
- Diſplays his Private Seal, with Publick Pride. 


Triply exalted, penſion'd, titled, plac'd, : 
Thy heart yet whiſpers, * P1TT, thou art abas'd ! 
« PyNSENT-.hath murder'd Faith, all Faith is o'er 
« With CHATHAM therefore; PiTT finds faith 
no more! a 


Think how, purſuing Freedom's ſteady plan, 
And call'd by BuTE, th' impracticable man; 
Maſter of all that virtue e'er defir'd, 
Thy Country lov'd thee, and her foes admir'd! 
Then think how, (triumph plum'd upon his brow ) 
He boaſts to have found thee pracicable now 


Erewhile thy Country's pride, ſupport, and joy, 
Thou'it Joſt thine honour, and haſt gain'd a toy! 
Can the vain title ſolid bliſs afford ? 

Do thine ears tingle at the name of Lox ? 
Reflect how much thy glory ſhone more clear, 
In Stephen's Chapel; there thou hadſt no PEER 
Shall not the weight of TEMPLE bear thee down, 
While conſcious firmneſs animates his frown? 
Shall not anpenſion d LYTTELTON purſue, 
Unclogg'd by one, th' incumber d flave of two? 

O ſhame 
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O ſhame. to patriotiſm ! her name is grown 
A Butt for laughter; PyNsenT's Price is known 
Yet ſtill remain ſome honeſt hearts, and hands, 
To raiſe her ſtandard—TtMPLE ! lead the bands! 
Till on the FayourITE's ſtubborn neck thou * 
And cruſh to atoms his deteſted Head! 
N. C. M. 8. c. 
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